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previously. Little rain had fallen over the Peninsula
during the winter, and in the central area many of the
usual pools were now dry. The natural reservoirs of
Moiya el Harab and Er Rigum certainly still contained
vast quantities of water, the surplus of the unpre-
cedented downpour of the previous season, and the
enemy had built elaborate storage tanks at Hassana
and at other points. But the destruction of these
receptacles, natural and artificial, was not impossible,
and Murray bent his energies to the task. In the
space of a few weeks the water was gone. Air raids
broke up the storage tanks, and mounted troops
followed up that success by draining the rock reservoirs
of their contents. Unless the British hypothesis was
completely fallacious, the enemy no longer could
make use of the central route, and their future
approach to the Canal would be confined to the
Mediterranean coastline.

Although that line was tactically less favourable for
the advance of an army, it possessed at least one
considerable merit: the oases at Qatiya and in its
vicinity would form admirable places of assembly
for a Turkish force designed to raid the Canal.1
From their objective troops at Qatiya would be only
two inarches distant: water of a kind was fairly
abundant in the locality: and under cover of the
palm-trees the enemy might hope to escape observa-
tion for some hours. But the permanent occupation
of these oases was beyond the power of the Turkish
Command to undertake* Sixty miles of desert
separated them from the advanced base at El Arish,
and the enemy had neither the men nor the material
to establish a chain of depots over that long stretch.
The Turkish Staff were not discouraged by that
objection, since they confidently expected the Expedi-
tionary Force to pursue the tactics of their pre-
1 See Plate I.